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N AUG. 9, 1954. FORMER CON- 
gressman Vito Marcan- 
tonio dropped dead from 
a heart attack near New 
's City Hall. More than 20,000 
mers attended his East Harlem 
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and after he was buried in 
Hawn Cemetery, his probated 
evealed an estate of less than 
00 . 

ose two figures help to frame 
fe of this remarkable politician, 
even terms, 1934-36 and 1938- 
arcantonio represented the 18th 
ressional District embracing 


East Harlem, taking over the seat 
from his mentor, Fiorello La Guardia, 
when the latter ran for mayor in 1933. 

Running first as a Republican, then 
on various combinations of the Re- 
publican, Democratic and American 
Labor Party ticket, Marcantonio 
never swayed from championing die 
working-class and immigrant citi- 
zenry of his district His week was 
spent in Washington and his week- 
ends in East Harlem, where all were 
welcome to explain their problems 
in Italian, Spanish, English or Yid- 
dish, a language versatility that he 
used as effectively as did La Guardia. 
A singular voice: Marcantonio’s 



constituents loved him, consistently 
going to the polls to re-elect him tty 
huge margins. This electoral bed- 
rock allowed Marcantonio to launch 
one of the most radical careers in the 
. modem political era. He cast the sole 
vote against the Korean War, opposed 
the Marshall Plan on the grounds 
that it would smother emerging Eur- 
opean labor unions, submitted five 
bills advocating independence for 
Puerto Rico, sought to abolish the 
poll tax and institute a federal anti- 
lynching law and, in general, sought 
to prick Congress’ conscience on 
any number of other issues. 

His actions didn’t make many 
friends in high places. Every paper 
in town except the Daily Worker 
sought to tar him as either a mafioso 
or a communist, or both. But this 
didn’t matter where it counted toe 
most, in toe 18th District For there 
he was simply “Marc,” and those who 
lived in toe barrio and tenements 
knew who was doing the name-call- 
ing. 

In Vito Marcantonio: Radical Politi- 
cian, author Gerald Meyer views 
Marcantonio in terms of these com- 
munity ties. Marcantonio’s promi- 
nence as a national spokesman for 
the political left was only possible 
because he ably 'performed toe first 
of a congressman’s duties: taking 
care of toe folks back home. 

Meyer devotes two chapters of his 
book to explaining the sociology of: 
Italian Harlem and the rising number 
of Puerto Ricans in El Barrio during 
the ’40s. Rather than fanning ethnic 


Party ties: Marcantonio’s leftist 
politics were most at home with the 
American Labor Party. In the late 
’40s and early ’50s, toe ALP often 
held the balance of power in closely 
contested political races within toe 
city. Also, either out of his deep-seat- 
ed beliefs in democratic principles 
. of freedom or because of his support 
for activities on behalf of toe working 
class, Marcantonio was toe only per- 
son elected to Congress who “ever 
publicly acknowledged sympathy for 
the Communist Party.” 

His defeat in 1950 came about as 
a result of political gerrymandering, 
a rightist coalition candidate, George 
Donovan, who was backed by toe 
Democrats, Republicans and Liber- 
als, and the impact of toe 1947 Wil- 
son-Pakuia Bill, which forbade a can- 
didate to run in a primary without 
the permission of the party’s county 
committee, thus compelling Marcan- 
tonio to run solely on the red-baited 
ALP ticket Although defeated, Mar- 


cantonio was not despondent He di- 
rected his vast energies toward the 
legal defense of toe Communist 
Party and those individuals such as 
W£B. DuBois who fell afoul of gov- 
ernmental repression. 

It is difficult to write a political 
book without grinding an ax, and 
Gerald Meyer successfully keeps the 
focus on one New York City con- 
gressman from 40 years ago. But 
throughout toe book looms toe 
timely question of where are the Vi to 
Marcantonios of today. No con- 
gressman presently sitting comes 
even close to sticking his neck out 
the way Marcantonio did, and per- 
haps that’s toe reason we can afford 
to send a half-million soldiers to the 
Persian Gulf but cannot afford such 
necessities as a national health-in- 
surance plan. 

As Meyer writes, “No plaque com- 
memorates toe place of his birth, his 
political headquarters, his adult resi- 
dence or toe spot where he fell dead. 
Nevertheless, his story deserves to 
be known because it contradicts so 
many of the platitudes that pass for 
American history and therefore 
suggests new ways of thinking about 
the present” [jgj 

Al Sacharov is a playwright living in 
New York. 
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